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Original Communications, 


THE BRICKLAYER’S ARMS TER- 
MINUS OF THE SOUTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY. 

Whatever railways may ultimately prove 
to the country, or to the companies through 
whom they “move and have their being,” 
their onward course cannot now be stayed. 
In the county of Kent alone several im- 
portant lines have lately been planned, 
and some of them are actually in progress. 
Though it was the first metropolitan 
county to present one complete, it has since 
been left behind by Surrey, Middlesex, and 
Essex, in this iron race. It now promises 
to make up for lost time. From the East- 
ern Counties a road is proposed to Tilbury 
Fort. Passengers are then to be ferried 
over to Gravesend, where another new 
railroad is to carry them on to Dover. 
From East Greenwich to Blackwall, a 
chemin de fer is contemplated, which is to 
pass near Woolwich, and through Plum- 
stead to Dartford and Gravesend, while 
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several others e to from the 
Greenwich Railroad, by Woolwich, and yet 
others are announced to extend from 
Gravesend to Stroud, Rochester, and 
Chatham. 

Till lately the stations at New Cross and 
London Bridge, were the nearest points 
to which parties going from the east or 
west of London to the Dover Railroad 
could repair. The terminus, which is the 
subject of our cut, will be found extremely 
convenient to an immense body of persons 
resident in Walworth, St. George’s Fields, 
and their neighbourhoods. Passin 
through the turnpike in the Dover Road, 
in front of the Bricklayer’s Arms, it lies 
about half-way between that and the turn- 
ge by the Green Man. It is on the left- 

and side of the road, going from London, 
and the approach toit is most commodious. 
Some idea of the structure may be formed 
from a glance at the engraving. 

It is not so gorgeous as the entrance or 
terminus to the London and Birmingham 
Railway, and it would not perhaps be easy 
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to give a reason why gates and offices con- 
structed to regulate the transit of paséer+ 
gers, for the most part not claiming to be- 
long to the highest classes of “ee should 
rival a palace in magnificence. There ap- 
pears to be everything the officers of the 
company, of those on whom it will be their 
duty to attend, can in reason expect. On 
the western side, a noble shed or covered 
way for private vehicles to stand in, has 
been prepared, which is 370 feet in extent 
from back to front. 

On more than one occasion the sufficien- 
cy of the arrangements have already been 
seriously tested. During the Whitsun- 
week the trains ran at greatly reduced 
fares. Immense numbers availed thems 
selves of the opportunity thus offered for 
visiting Brighton and other distant places 
at a cheap rate ; and on Whit-Monday an 
immense crowd assembled long before the 
time of starting, and every carriage was 
filled. Great as the pressure was, beyond the 
annoyance of some delay before starting, 
we have have heard of no accident. From 
the vicinity of the Bricklayers’ Arms, the 
tourist may now start for Brighton, Folke- 
stone, and Dover, certain of approaching 
them in two or three hours, atid no doubt, in 
a year or two, by means of branch-foads, he 
will be able to reach any populous part of 
the country at presetit comparatively inac- 
cessible with equal facility. . 

This is not the titne and place for specti- 
lating on What may be the ultimate effect 
of the vast change now made by railroads 
on the whole face of the country. It, hows 
ever, cannot be doubted that “the rapid 
communication now effected between places 
remote from each other, is working a 
mighty change in different patts of the 
empire.” The advocates of the new system 
anticipate extraordinary benefits from that 
change. Arhong them they calculate on 
vast tracts of land hitherto left fallow 
being brought into cultivation, and the 
strong case of Chat Moss, over which 
the Manchester and Liverpool Railway 
passes, is adduced in support of this 
opinion. Thousands of acres there, were 
formerly let to turf-cutters at 1s. per 
acre. They are now, in consequence of 
the small expense of conveying manure to 
the spot, rendered fertile, and produce as 
good crops of wheat as any to be found in 
the surrounding country. Propetty, in most 
cases, is greatly improved in value, where- 
ever a fnilroad passes. That circumstance 
has caused many, formerly adverse to them, 
to become their warmest friends. The 
land generally, lying contiguous to the 
Manchester and Liverpool railway, ad- 
vanced from 30 to 50 per cent. after the 
completion of this undertaking. 


——s 


HENRY DE LORRAINE, THE LAST 
DUKE OF GUISE. 


(Continued from page 359.) 


It was Honoria de Glimes, the widow of 
the count de Bossu, that had captivated his 
heart, and made him, as she fondly believed, 
her own for ever. The marriage ceremony 
was performed by a bishop, one of the lady’s 
relations, who thought by this union much 
was done for the exaltation of the family. 
The grounds on which it was protean. & 
attempted to annul the marriage are vari- 
ously reported. In the course of three 
years, the duke’s extravagance had dissi- 

ated the lady’s fortune. Richelieu and the 
King (Louis XTIT) were dead, and the duke, 
having submitted to Anne of Austria, re- 
Geived a pardon. Matters were in this 
state, when he thought fit to leave his wife, 
atid reappear in Paris. His gallantries 
had gained him notoriety; not that sort of 
fame, it might have been supposed, 
would entitle him to the of the 
ladies, but such it proved. Either they be- 
lieved that his fickleness was caused by the 
failings of those before whom he had knelt, 
or the fair ones to whom his stit was next 
preferred thought their ter charms 
would achieve for them the of fixing 
fot evet one who had till then been incon- 
stant. He entered the lists of love again 
with all his former vivacity. Variety was 
the goddess he worshipped, and he might 
have taken for his motto the aspirations of 
& modern libertine :-— 
“ "Tis not that 1 expect to find 
A more devoted’ end or true ove, 
With fosier cheek o: sweeter mind, 
It is enough that she’s a new one.” 

His heart, or at least his attentions, were 
now drawn to the beautiful Madame de 
Montbazon, which involved him in a singu- 
lar, and to & man of just feeling, a very un- 
happy affair. 

he duchess de Longueville, sister to the 
gteat Condé, was then in her bloom, and 
engaged in that career of dissipation which 
she long pursued in contempt of decorum; 
at last to astonish as much by her sanctity, 
as she had | npg shocked the virtuous 
portion of her sex by her depravity: Ma- 
dame de Montbazon was jealous of her 
charms. By her contrivance, some ama- 
tory letters were put forward as from the 

n of the duchess, which the latter denied 

aving written. The courtly admirers of 
the rival beauties took up the quarrel in 
their name. A duel was the consequence. 
the count de Coligni was the duchess’s 
knight, the duke of Guise drew his sword 
in the cause of Madame de Montbazon ; 
and it has been well remarked, “ the lineal 
representatives of the great Guise, and the 
equally great admiralde Coligni, who fought 
with the fate of a kingdom and its religion, 
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on their swords, now waged as deadly a war 
about a lady’s love-letters.” Fortune fa- 
voured de Lorraine—Coligni was wounded 
and disarmed; he died a few months after 
of the wounds he received, or of the exces- 
sive grief which overwhelmed him for hav- 
ing failed in a cause so momentous. Ma- 
dame de Montbazon was, however, soon 
exiled from the court. e liaison was in 
consequence broken off, and the duke, with 
all his wonted eagerness, was ready to seck 
new adventures, 

Mademoiselle de Pons next caught his 
eye; she was a member of the highly des- 
cended family of D’Albret. To his passion 
she lent a deaf ear whilst he accosted her 
in the ordinary tone of a man of pleasure. 
Tt was only as his future wife that she 
would give the least encouragement to his 
suit; marriage was her sine qud non. He 
would have complied with her terms, but 
his Flemish wife, who would not consent to 
be put aside, stood in the way. It was re- 
solved that he should apply to the pope for 
a divorce; and while this was pean he 
made two campaigns in Flanders with those 
mirthful volunteers who entered the trenches 
attended by violins and all the elegant fri- 
volities of the ball room. In the war he 
greatly distinguished himself; but though 
said to be crowned with glory, on his re- 
turn he did not find, what oF been called 
the “ warrior’s best reward,” the smiles of 
beauty, awaiting him. Mademoiselle de Pons 
gave him acold reception; she deemed him 
more enamouted of fame than of her, and 
complained of the manner in which the di- 
vorce first lingered, as if he could have been 
expected to control “ the law’s delay.” Her 
murmurings, or information he had ob- 
tained, made him of opinion that his agents 
neglected his interest, and he announced it 
to be his determination to set out for Rome 
mm person, to persuade the pope to hasten 
his decision. This gave the lady some satis- 
faction, which was, however, in a consider- 
able degree alloyed when he insisted that 
she should take up her abode in a convent 
during his absence. With reluctance she 
consented to withdraw for a season from 
the gay world. 

To Rome the duke went in the autumn 
of 1646, and craftily set to work to get 
the pope to act as his puppet. He found 
Innocent X in a state of great excitement, 
in consequence of some disrespect shown to 
him by the French ambassador, which made 
him exceedingly anxious to thwart all the 
views ‘of Cardinal Mazarin. That mi- 


nister wished, at this juncture, to see his 
brother, the archbishop of Aix, made a 
cardinal, an honour seldom conferred on 
two members of one family. The pope shed 
tears of rage while speaking on this subject; 
Guise saw his weakness, and undertook to 
yuin those who were his enemies at the 
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French court. Innocent, the head of the 
christian church, panting for revenge, em- 
braced his visitor, and at his suggestion, 
consented to bestow the cardinal’s hat on 
the archbishop. So much being accom- 
plished, Guise flattered himself that the 

and the French ministers were equally 
in his favour. 

Then it was, that the news which daily 
arrived from Naples caused him to give 
way to ambition, or as he persuaded him- 
self, the former became a spur to the latter. 
To place Mademoiselle de Pons on a throne, 
which her charms were so well fitted to 
grace, would be a triumph indeed! He 

uestioned the sailors and merchants— 
the principal source from which foreign in- 
telligence could be derived—as to the real 
state of things, and was told that 170,000 
men in arms impatiently waited for him to 
put himself at their head. 

In every thing, “ madness ruled the hour,” 
in what concerned Naples. He believed the 
story told to him, andat the same time, 
crazy person, named Luigi del Ferro, thought 
fit to appoint himself ambassador from 
France, and actually got himself recog- 
nised in that character by the poor crea- 
ture who had succeeded ello in the 
leadership of the discontented, Gennato An- 
nese. Del Ferro promised, in the French 
king’s name, that a million of gold, fifty 
ships of war, thirty gallies, ten vessels laden 
with corn, fifty ed of cannon, twelve 
thousand foot, with a vast supply of ammu- 
nition, should be immediately ‘orthcoming 
for the use of Naples, under the direction 
of the duke of Guise. These reports got 
round to the duke; he knew they were not 
all correct, but he believed there was some- 
thing in them, and thought it would be ad- 
visable for him to appear in Naples before 
the French armament should arrive, lest 
the duke of Anjou or the prince of Conti 
should be preferred to him. Mazarin con- 
sented to the duke’s proceeding to Naples 
for the purpose of ing the i 
out; he called upon his brother and mother 
to plunder all they could lay their hands 
on, to assist him on this great occasion. 
His mother sent him her jewels, valued at 
10,000 crowns; and various persons, favour- 
able to his adventure, and hoping when he 
came into his kingdom to be remembered, 
helped him to considerable supplies. Ac- 
companied by all the French in Rome, who 
attended him on horseback to the point 
from which he was to embark, he caused 
the trumpets to sound a blast of defiance as 
he passed the hotel in which the Spanish 
ambassador resided. “ Guise,” said the 
duke, “ must not go to war in silence.” 
But he did not carry with him exactly the 

imposing force which had been aunounced 
by the pretended ambassador. Instead of 
fifty ships of war and 16,000 men, his re- 
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tinue consisted of twenty-two men, includ- 
ing the Neapolitan envoys, and a fleet of 
three brigantines and eight feluccas. He 
ran great risk of being captured on the way 
by the Spaniards, but happily reached the 
land, and was received with transports of 


joy. 

What was the surprise of the proud 
Henry de Lorraine when he was introduced 
to the pitiful ragamuffin Annese, a little, 
ill-made, very black man, wearing a buff 
coat with velvet sleeves, and scarlet in- 
expressibles! The duke presented him with 
a letter from some high persons favourable 
to his cause; it was received, turned over 
and over, and then returned with an ac- 
knowledgement that he could not read, and 
begging to be informed what it was about. 

this seemed strange, not less was he 
amazed when the ambassador from France 
was announced, and Luigo del Ferro, with- 
out a hat, two great chaplets about his 
neck, on one of which, he hastened to ex- 
plain, “ he prayed for the king, and on the 
other for the people.” This eccentric ap- 
proached with a drawn sword in his hand, 
which he threw away, and fell sprawling 
all along at the duke’s feet, and proceeded 
to embrace his legs and to kiss his feet. 
The duke raised the pretended ambassador, 
but knew not how to deal with him. There 
was so much burlesque in the whole scene, 
that he suspected, and with ample reasun, 
that Del Ferro was mad. To him, all that 
he saw was an roves woe mystery, and 
not the least remarkable feature in the scene 
was the deplorable Annese, wearing three 
pistols in his girdle, carrying a blunderbuss 
in his hand, yet, at the slightest movement 
without, trembling from fear. 


(To be continued. ) 





THE PREDECESSORS OF THE 
HUMAN RACE. 


An article in the first number of the 
North British Review has recently appeared, 
ascribed to Dr. Pye Smith. It brings before 
us some striking facts and solemn reason- 
ings on the various creations which philo- 
sophers suppose to have preceded the for- 
mation of man. The doctor refers to the 
memoir read by Cuvier in 1796, at the first 
sitting of the National Institute, “On the 
Species of Fossil pe compared with 
Living Species,” in which he demonstrates 
that the fossil elephant differs from all 
living species, and that it is an extinct spe- 
cies, now lost. He undertook to prove the 
like with respect to other animals. “ May 
we ask,” said he, “why we find so many 
remains of unknown animals, whilst we can 
find none which we can rank among the 
species which we know? We may see how 
probable it is that they have all belonged 
to the beings of a world anterior to ours— 


to beings destroyed by revolutions of the 
earth, and to beings which have been re- 
placed by existing species.” 

Surrounded by the exuvie of former cre- 
ations, the task assigned to Cuvier, the 
article goes on to state, was to restore the 
fragments to their former positions. By 
great labour he succeeded in tracing their 
connection, and re-established 168 verte- 
brated animals, which form fifty distinct 
genera, of which fifteen are gece new ; 
and, reckoning the additions which have 
since been made, there is reason to believe 
that the species of extinct animals are 
more numerous than the living ones. 

But Cuvier found that the differences of 
structure between fossil and recent animals 
increase with the age of the deposit in 
which the former are found, and that these 
differences mark the age of the deposits 
themselves. As the primitive rocks exhibit 
no traces of plants or animals, he concluded 
that there was a time when no living beings 
existed upon the earth; and that, before 
the creation of man, the world was inha- 
bited by at least three different generations 
of animals, which had been successively cre- 
ated and destroyed. 

It is supposed with reason, if the subject 
be not too grand for our feeble reason, that 
the creation of vegetable bodies preceded 
the creation of the animals that were to 
devour them. The pong Be, the gigan- 
tic equisetacex, and the lofty palm, waved 
in the primeval forests, and the sea and the 
land were inhabited only by a small number 
of the marine mammalia, and scarcely any 
of the terrestrial mammalia. 

We then arrive at this startling conclu- 
sion, that among the earliest inhabitants of 
the globe were reptiles of enormous mag- 
nitude, the Megalosaurus, being upwards of 
seventy feet long; the Ichthyosaurus, above 
thirty feet in length; the Plesiosaurus, an 
animal combining the trunk of an ordinary 
quadruped, with a neck like the body of a 
serpent, the head of a lizard, the teeth of 
a crocodile, and the paddles of a whale; 
and the Pterodactyle, the most extraordinary 
of extinct animals, uniting the characters of 
a bird, a bat, a reptile, and a quadruped ! 

In the second period the terrestrial mam- 
malia increase in number, and we have 
along with them numerous Pachydermata 
or animals with thick skins, such as the 
Paleotherium and Anopletherium, and 
other genera of aquatic animals, which 
dwelt on the margin of lakes and rivers. 
In the first of these extinct genera the spe- 
cies vary in size, from the rhinoceros to the 
hog. ‘These and other species, nearly fifty 
in number, were discovered by Cuvier in 
the fresh water formations of Montmartre 
near Paris. 

In the third period lived the Mammoth, 
the Mastodon, the Hippopotamus, and those 
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huge Sloths, the Megatherium and the Me- 
gah, the giants of the natural world, 
the grandest and the last imens of that 
extraordinar bs aio over which man 
never swayed the sceptre. 

The lion and the tiger are supposed to 
be the successors of the creatures last men- 
tioned. Up to this stage, no traces of man 
or of his labours can be detected, and this 
gives the remarkable result that the three 
periods have been succeeded by a fourth, in 
which the Almighty planted man upon the 
earth, and created, as his subjects and his 
servants, those races of living beings which 
pceupy the surface of our globe, and inha- 
bit the depths of its oceans. 

Referring to the Mosaic record of 
the creation, the article to which we 
have referred comes to this conclusion : 
“The records of faith now stand on the 
same level with the records of reason. 
Truth, brought down from on high, harmo- 
nises with truth excavated from below; and 
the humble Christian who refused to sur- 
render his cherished volume to the taunts 
of reason, now holds it with a firmer grasp, 
and scans the series of creations which 
science has revealed, but as the harbinger 
of that latest exercise of divine power which 
gave birth to man, and placed him over a 
new animal world. 

“ But the confirmation of the Mosaic ac- 

count of the creation is not the only, or 
even the chief result of geological discovery. 
The commencement of organic life in 
plants and —_ of the = riod, and 
its higher and progressive developement in 
different codons beings, leads = back to 
that beginning which was so long ve:led 
from human reason; while the successive 
destruction of successive creations carries 
us forward to the terminus of our own 
period—to that “day of the Lord, when 
the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, and the earth also, and the 
works which are therein, shall be burned 
up.” 
The Omnipotent may have designs to 
work out, of which we and all we behold 
are but the peeinty instruments. To 
us, it is possible, commanding beings will 
succeed, as different from us as the lion is 
from the megalosaurus, more superior to 
us than we are to the monkey. 

We need say nothing to fix the reader's 
mind on the reflections which follow: 

“Should this, apparently last period of 
animal ‘life, be one in which man is to ex- 
ercise his faculties in the investigation of 
his Maker’s works, the fossil geology of 
the world we now inhabit will exhibit de- 
posits not less interesting than those which 
embosom the gigantic framework of mam- 
moths and mastodons, How interesti 
will be the excavations in which the buri 
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cities of modern Europe will re-appear in 
their ruined ur; how strange the 
discovery of submerged navies embalmed 
in their ocean beds; or the foundered ship 
with its imprisoned skeletons; or the battle- 
field, with its prostrate warriors; or the 
hallowed cemetery, crowded with the relics 
of youth and age, and crushed beneath 
their tablets of marble, and their monu- 
ments of bronze ! 


ELEGY ON PALACE YARD. 
(For the Mirror.) 


No more the cock shall crow, or donkey bray,* 
Within those sacred, venerable halls, 


Y England’s waistcoat 
‘Shall greet the startled eye of Premier Peel; 

Nor D’Israeli his “‘ curt phrases ”? pour, 
Which in one sentence all the truth reveal.t 


Tom Duncombe there no more shall urge “the 


points, 
And aid the charter with a friendly jog; 
No more O’Connell there, of many joints, 
Shall load the air with a despairing brogue. 


There never more shall Whig and Tory play 
The ancient game into each other’s hands, 
While old John Bull or young Jack Calf, to pay, 
With gaping mouth, all unresisting stands. 
Westminster’s old Club must “flit,” 

The ancient house a taste condemns. 
The Commons now must pour its sense and wi 
Close to the common sewer of the Thames. 


A graceful structure, too, and chaste withal, 
What Dilettante well names “‘magnifique,” 
Will be the new supra palatial hall, 
Which rises dly from week to week. 


Shall a new spirit, now, and a new hope, 
Preside o’er motives, and direct all motions? 
be ** well off for soap?’ 
Or will M.P’s scout such vulgar notions 
Will they still blink the spirit of the times, 
And worship still the thousand vested wrongs, 


There is a text (we mean it not unkind) 
Might give them pause, though back’d with arms 
and navies, 
Grant that “Young England” bear it well in mind: 
‘6 Sic vos non vobis nidificatis, aves.” 





melody of the respectable quadruped mentioned in 
the stanza. 
+ Vide Coningsby, passim. 
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SLAVERY ror EVER, 1x tuz UNITED 
STATES. 


The declaration of American indepen- 
dence—that boast of the United States— 
opens with the solemn declaration, “ that 

men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of government be- 
eomes destructive of those ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it.” Who, after this, would imagine, that 
in this free and happy republic, slaver 
could exist at all? Yet there it is found, 
and in all its disgusting forms. Mr. Fea- 
therstonhaugh, in his recent “ Excursion 
through the United States of America,” 
gives a startling picture of its horrors. One 
scene he thus describes :-— 

“It was a camp of negro slave-drivers, 
just packing up to start; they had about 
three hundred slaves with them, who had 
bivouacked the preceding night in chains in 
the woods; these they were conducting to 
Natchec, upon the Mississippi river, to 
work upon the sugar plantations in Louis- 
iana. It resembled one of those coffles of 
slaves spoken of by Mungo Park, except 
that they had a caravan of nine waggons 
and single-horse carriages, for the purpose 
of conducting the white people, and any of 
the blacks that should att lame, to which 
they were now putting the horses to pursue 
their march. The female slaves were, some 
of them, sitting on logs of wood, whilst 
others were standing, and a great many 
little black children were warming them- 
selves at the fires of the bivouac. In 
front of them all, and prepared for the 
march, stood, in double files, about two 
hundred male slaves, manacled and chained 
to each other, I had never seen so revolt- 
ing a sight before. Black men in fetters, 
torn from the lands where they were born, 
from the ties they had formed, and from 
the comparatively easy condition which 
ee labour affords, and driven by 
white men, with liberty and equality in 
their mouths, to a distant and unhealthy 
country, to perish in the sugar-mills of 
Louisiana, where the duration of life for 
a sugar-mill slave does not exceed seven 
years! To make this spectacle still more 
disgusting and hideous, some of the prin- 
cipal white slave-drivers, who were tole- 
rably well dressed, and had broad-brim- 
med white hats on, with black crape round 
them, were standing near, laughing and 
smoking cigars.” 

This is hideous: and many and many 
monstrous instances of cruelty to the ne- 


groes are given by the traveller. How 
humiliating are such scenes to a civilized 
nation ! how brutalizing are such adver- 
tisements as the following, copied from 
the “ Vicksburg Daily Whig”! 

“A very likely negro man, aged 26.— 
200,000 feet of seasoned lumber.—50 accli- 
mated slaves, consisting of men, women, 
boys, girls, and a few children.—5,000lb. 
of hogsheads and jowls.—A likely negro 
girl, 13 years old.—10 half barrels of 
mackarels.—A likely woman and her two 
children.—150 cwt. of mess pork.—Seve- 
ral likely negroes. 

“ A reward of £5 is offered for the 
recovery of a ‘dark brown mare, and a 
‘negro boy,’ captured on suspicion of be- 
ing ‘a runaway,’ is advertised as being 
* committed to gaol,’ until the owner comes 
forward, pays charges, and takes him 
away; failing which, the boy will be dealt 
with as the law directs.” 

The subject has been forced on the at- 
tention of the British public at the pre- 
sent moment by the absurd conduct of a 
certain United States judge. This fool- 
ish person, Judge O'Neill, stung by the 
well-merited contempt, elicited by a display 
of his eloquence from the justice-seat, ap- 
pears in the somewhat original character 
of an American judge defending, as a cor- 
respondent to a Scotch newspaper, the 
language he had used in sentencing a 
poor man to death. The imputed crime 
was, that the prisoner had assisted a fe- 
male negro, of whom he was enamoured, 
to escape from slavery! For this, the 
laws of the United States, which it is 
but fair to add were framed in England, 
condemned the offender to death. The 
judge was not blamed for the law, but 
for the solemn foolery and disgraceful 
alacrity with which he brought religious 
admonition to assist the atrocious decree 
he had to pronounce. He called on the 
trembling wretch to reflect on the mag- 
nitude of the crime he had committed, 
and to prepare to mect that God he had 
so fearfully offended (in snatching a fel- 
low-creature from bondage), by sincere 
repentance of an act which he knew to 
have originated in love. This outrageous 
trash the learned judge vindicates on the 
ground that it was not only to Prepare 
the man to die, but it was addres to 
him that he might be restored to free- 
dom a better man! Which was the true 
object, it was hardly worth while to en- 
Fx In either case, it is clear that 

udge O’Neill is an ass. 

But what most forcibly arrests attention 
is the gay convivial declaration of an Ame- 
rican j in 1844, that slavery is that 


which the virtuous republicans do not re- 
gard as a necessary evil, but cherish as any 
unqualified good, It is that “which they 
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do not wish to get rid of,” according to 
J udge O'Neill. 
is 


is really surprising. Such 
is str, ly pe: | with the —— 
which formerly prevailed. Mr. Jefferson 
for instance, viewed it in a different light, 
These were his meditations on the subject: 

“The existence of slavery in its most 
hideous form, in @ country of absolute 
freedom in most res , is one of those 
extraordinary anomalies for which it is im- 
possible to account, No man was more 
sensible of this than Jefferson, nor more 
anxious that so foul a Stain on the other- 
wise free constitations of the United States 
should be wiped away. His sentiments on 
this subject, and on the r situation 
of his countrymen in maintaining slavery, 
are thus given in a communication te one 
of his friends: ‘ What an incomprehensible 
machine is man! who can endure toil, fa- 
mine, stripes, imprisonment, and death it- 
self in vindication of his own liberty, and 
the next moment be deaf to all those mo- 
tives whose power supported him through 
his trial, and inflict on his fellow men a 
bondage, one hour of which is fraught with 
more misery than ages of that which he 
rose in rebellion to oppose. But we must 
await with patience the workings of an 
overruling providence, and hope that that 
is preparing the deliverance of these our 
suffering brethren. When the measure of 
their tears shall be full,—when their groans 
shall have involved Heaven itself in dark- 
ness,—doubtless a God of justice will awa- 
ken to their distress, and, by diffusing light 
and liberality among their oppressors, or at 
length, by his exterminating thunder, ma- 
nifest his attention to the things of this 
world, and that they are not left to the 
guidance of a blind fatality.’”—Vol. ii., p. 
144, 

But the a ists for the system, say 
slavery is em ° Is it? Let the 
following facts, including a specimen of 
another judge’s religion, from Stuart's 
“Three Years’ in North America,” speak 
for the fact. 

The following extract of a letter from a 
gentleman at Charleston, to a friend of his 
at New York, published in the New York 
newspapers while I was there, contains a 
more shocking account of the public sales 
of slaves:—-* Curiosity sometimes leads me 
to the auction sales of the negroes. A few 
days since, [ attended one which exhibited 
the beauties of slavery in all their sickens 
ing deformity. The bodies of these wret- 
ched beings were placed upright on a table, 
their physical proportions examined, their 
defects and beauties noted, ‘A prime lot, 
Noaking 2 oY There I saw the father 
ooki n contempt upon the crowd, 
and a ay, b indignation ia his coun- 
tenance that |he dare not speak; and the 


wick succession, ‘I can’t leff my echildrent 
? on't leff my children!’ but on the ham- 
less alike whether it united 


slaves which has ever taken place in = 
riea, was the execution of thirty-five of 
them on the lines near Charleston, in the 


ageinst them, and, all, the proof was 
extremely scanty. Perrault, a slave, who 
had himself been t from Africa, 
was the chief witness. had been torn 


from his father, who was very wealthy, and 
a considerable trader in tobacco and salt 
on the coast of Africa. He was taken 
prisoner, and was sold, and his purchaser 
would not give him up, although three 
slaves were offered in his stead. The jrdee's 
address, on pronouncing sentence of death 
on this oceasion, on ns sold to slavery 
and servitude, and who, if they wore guilty, 
were only endeavouring to get of it in the 
only way in their power, seems monstrous. 
He told them that the servant who would 
be false to his master would be false to his 
God, that the precept of St. Paul was to 
obey their masters in all things, and of 8t. 
Peter, to be subject to their masters with 
all fear, and that, had they listened to such 
doctrines, they would not now have been 
arrested by an i inious " 

“The proceedings of this trial made 
some noise at the time. An official account 
of it was published, in which the execution 
of so great a number of was justi- 
fied by the precedent of the Second, 
who executed fifty-four of the first men in 
Britain for the lion of 1745.” 





ENGLISH LIFE m rus EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
CHAPTER X.—DUELLING. 

The almost universal vice of gaming, the 
habit of constantly w: dress swords, 
the political enthusiasm which preyailed, 
and the fashionable practice of what was 
called “intriguing,” were the principal 
causes to which the majority of the duels 
which disgraced the eighteenth century 
traced their origin. Add to this that there 
were then no policemen to intrude upon 
the privacy of the combatants, plenty of 
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n fields in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
ion, and, finally, none but miserable oil 
lamps to light the streets, and under all 
these favourable circumstances, a duel be- 
came an event of every-day life. Each 
paltry squabble was decided by a duel— 
every dispute was followed by a combat— 
and the persons who had been discussing 
some political question in the coffee-room, 
staking their property at the gaming-table, 
or toasting their respective mistresses at 
the banquet, scarcely considered their dis- 
cussion or their game, or their evening's 
amusement concluded, until they had re- 
tired to some of the neighbouring mea- 
dows, and, perchance, run each other 
through the body. 

I remember reading in a magazine of the 
year 1770, a oes ate 3 as it would be 
now-a-days, emblazoned forth in extra 
type, and garnished with notes of admira- 
tion—but simply narrating, as if merely an 
ordinary occurrence, that “as Mr. C 
was, yesterday, passing the Adelphi Coffee 
House, he was met by Mr. A. , with 
whom he had had a slight dispute. Mr. 
dragged him into the coffee-room, 
and, locking the door, presented him with 
a loaded pistol, and levelling one himself, 
desired him to fire. The pistols being dis- 
charged without effect, Mr. A drew 
his sword, and called on Mr. C to 
defend himself, but the report of the pistols 
and the clashing of the weapons attracting 
the notice of a club which was assembled in 
the adjoining room, the door was broken 
open, and the combatants separated without 
farther injury. “We understand,” adds the 
chronicler, “that the quarrel arose in the 
heat of a discussion at the ‘ Political Deba- 
ting Society's’ meeting.” 

A duel then was a very economic sort of 
thing—there was no outlay required in the 
purchase of pistols—no expensive excursion 
to Wimbledon Common or Wormwood 
Scrubbs. A sword and a pistol were always 
near at hand; and an angry partisan or a 
ruined gamester was converted into a muti- 
lated corpse in infinitely less time than is 
now occupied in selecting a place of rendez- 
vous. Did the stranger who sat opposite 
to you in your box at Button’s, differ in 
opinion from you? did the blackleg with 
whom you had just completed a game at 
loo cozen you out of your estate? did your 
friend refuse to acknowledge the superiority 
in beauty of your mistress over his? there 
was no other remedy than a duel, anda 
duel was accordingly arranged and fought 
—frequently, even in the room in which 
the dispute arose. A half-pay officer, or a 
retired captain, who “had a taste that way,” 
although frequently an entire stranger to 
both the parties concerned, was always 
ready to act as second to either of them, 
and while the drowsy watchman was slum- 

















bering in his box, a mortal wound was 
often given and received in the very streets 
of London. The laws which professed to 
punish murder just as they now profess to 
punish drunkenness, were seldom or never 
put in force against the crime of duelling; 
and it soon became an offence connived at 
and tolerated, and even often practised, by 
the authorities themselves. And this was 
honour—and_ it was the same blood-thirsty 
“honour” for which a and 
footpads, and murderers 0 a descrip- 
tion, except duellists, justly forfeited their 
lives at Tyburn; yet those who killed a 
fellow-creature for “honour’s sake,” only 
established their reputation as heroes, while 
he who could plead a still poor, but yet far 
stronger, palliation of his crime—povert 
and starvation—paid the penalty of his 
offence with life. 
ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 





THE NOBLE HOUSE OF ABINGER. 





Arms. Chequy or. and gu.,a lion rampant, erm. 
on a canton az., a castle triple towered, arg. 

Crest. A Tuscan column chequy, or.and gu., sup- 
ported on either side by a lion’s joint, erm. 
erased, gu. 

Supporters. Two angels vested, arg.; tunics, az. ; 
wings, or ; in the exterior hand of each, a 
sword in bend, p. p.r.; pommel and hilt, gold. 

Motto. Suis stat viribus—‘ He rests on his own 
strength.” 


The motto of the family seems not in- 
appropriate to the late owner of the ti- 
tle "Be certainly depended on his own 
talents and energy, and not on the glo- 
ries of a long line of by-gone ancestors. 
He was the ndson of Robert Scarlett, 
Esq., of the island of Jamaica, where the 
family appear to have settled shortly after 
the conquest of the colony. That gentle- 
man married Elizabeth Anglin, by whom 
he left a son, Philip Anglin, who became 
the father of the late lord Abinger; as 
also of a son, named Robert, whose son, 
Sir William Anglin, was chief justice of 
Jamaica. 

Mr. Scarlett, afterwards Sir James, and 
finally lord Abinger, married, August 22, 
1792, Louisa Henrietta, third daughter of 
Peter Campbell, Esq., of Kilmory, in Ar- 
gyleshire, oe whom he had three sons, 
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Robert Campbell, James Youke, and Pe- 
ter Cam bell, and two daughters. He 
went to the bar early in life, rose to emi- 
nence in his profession, was attorney-ge- 
neral under the duke of Wellington's ad- 
ministration, and became chief baron of 
the exchequer in December, 1834. In 
the following year he was elevated to the 
peerage. He died at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
‘April 7, 1844. 

Robert Campbell Scarlett, the second 
lord Abinger, succeeded to the title on 
the death of the late lord. He, like his 
father, was a barrister-at-law. He was 
born September 5, 1794, and married, 
July 19, 1824, Sarah, second daughter of 
George Smith, Esq., formerly chief jus- 
tice of the Mauritius. By that lady he 
has issue, William Frederick, born August, 
30, 1826; and James Henry Laurence, 
born January 19, 1830; besides daughters. 





USELESS LEARNING. 
BY JOHN BYRNE, 


Late Professor of Mathematics in the 
ce College, Washington, United 
tates. 


“The history of men’s follies,” says the 
inimitable Fontenelle, “makes no small 
part of our learning; and, unhappily for 
us, much of cur kaaledigs terminates 
there.” But if there be one folly greater 
than another, it is the having the mind 
stored with a | amount of useless 
learning. Yet this is the reason a 
who have spent a long apprenticeship at 
college very often become useless members 
of society. 

The superfluities of life should follow 
only after the necessaries—so it is with 
knowledge. Society calls forth from the 
mind what she calls forth from the soil— 
useful products. Reason should be culti- 
vated more than memory; nor is the bare 
acquisition of new ideas of any real advan- 
tage, unless they be such as are adapted to 
the circumstances of our wants nt occa- 
sions, or be capable of becoming so. We 
have very few instances of men who ad- 
vanced the interests of society, whether by 
machinery, manufacture, itics, or mo- 
rality, that have not been drawn out into a 
sphere of active life, to perform a more or 
less conspicuous part. The chief object of 
an education is to prepare us for some use- 
ful and important vocation of active life. 
This is the essence of true merit—aside 
from this, learning is not worthy of its 
name. It is all the same to the present 
generation, whether the ecliptic will coin- 
cide with the equator in two or three 
millions of years—whether the Medea of 
Sophocles or Ovid’s Metamorphoses best 
illustrates the doctrine of space and in- 
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finity—if the mind of man be placed in the 
brain or the spinal marrow, or whether it 
bea spirit or an assemblage of monadical 
particles—if the mountains were formed at 
the creation, or produced by a deluge— 
whether the of Niagara will take 
16,000 or 20,000 years to work their way 
into Lake Erie, or if what is called matter 
has sensation, in the same manner as it has 
gravitation; with a multitude of other ifs 
and whethers. Everything now-a-days is a 
science; but science is useless knowledge, 
unless it become subservient to human pur- 
poses, and under the direction of human 
reason. We would not give a straw for 
all the senseless prattle about the claims 
of one of the heathen gods over another; 
nor do we care whether Jupiter was born 
upon Mount Ida, or upon the hill of Ly- 
cotus. It makes no difference to the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the globe, though 
Venus was lovely, and Minerva wise; 
though Janus was worshi as the ruler 
of the year and all human fortunes; though 
Leda brought forth an °e8, only to Jupiter, 
or one to both Jupiter and Pyndarus; and 
pei Psyche, the pure, devoted Pysche, 
was the daughter of a king, or of Sol and 
Constancy, it makes no matter: all this 
sort of pretended knowl has never 
advanced commerce or agriculture, nor can 
it improve manufacture. W ill it dise 
art, or enlarge science? Will it lessen the 
fuel or friction of our steam-engines? Can 
it harmonise society, or prevent men from 
deceiving and calumniating each other? 
No—it is all useless learning. We are 
formed to count, eee ae ee berg 
out engaging ina inth o josophi- 
cal abeadities of pro birworbnd Which oe 
been so long honoured by the name of 
science. In short, let us hold in contempt 
all those kinds of philosophy which do not 
tend to make mankind happy; which give 
us false notions of our duty to ourselves 
and our neighbour; which do not teach us 
to regulate our conduct; which fill our 
minds with uncouth terms, incomprehensi- 
ble theories, or’ ill-founded conjectures; 
which do not give us a clearer idea of the 
author of nature than what we may ac- 
quire from his works, and the wonders that 
are every day passing before our sight. 
But if there be one thing to be more 
dreaded than another, it is an inveterate 
love for reading works of fiction, and 
especially for roaming in the boundless 
literary deserts of some of our trashy pe- 
Hires with their effeminate tales and 
uti ° 

It is all u et learning; and the time 
absorbed in weakening the mind with the 
Qe st Ba : haat our 
ives, diminishing instead of lengthening. 
All those revere: pwn love-tales, that 
suit ladies and gentlemen of independent 
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fortunes, who only seek an agreeable 
amusement in reading, haye their day, 
but then vanish into utter oblivion, like 
many of our metaphysical phantoms, or 
the dreams of a sick man; while the fruits 
of useful knowledge and industry are 
permanent, and remain to eternity, Again, 
what solid benefit does a student receive 
from the majority of the public lectures at 
college? Though rather opposed to the 

pular doctrine, we have very little faith 
in the knowledge derived from this mode 
of instruction. It certainly will not make 
scholars; and those who just get a smat- 
tering of science, are_proyerbially the 
worst kind of bores, ose we encounter 
every day,—they know that water will find 
its level; that the atmosphere presses with 
the force of fifteen pounds on the square 
inch; that all that is gained in power is 
lost in time; and the angle of 46° is an 
angle of all-work with those scientific 
gentry, Although not knowing the differ- 
ence between discount and interest, they 
will suggest several plans of paying the 
national debt; without understanding the 
adjustment of a sextant or theodolite, they 
have many schemes to effect perpetual 
motion; and squaring the circle is a 
favourite hobby, yet not being able to dis- 
tinguish between the circumscribed, in- 
scribed, and eseribed circles of a triangle. 
Knowledge and learning cannot be acquired 
without exertion. Those who aspire to 
possess these distinctions must prove, by 
industry and perseverance, that they de- 
serve them. There are books to be studied 
and experiments to be gone through with. 
There are certainly great evils in the pre- 
valence of this college-going spirit, and, in 
short, in all our lecture-mania; it begets in 
the minds of its disciples a superficial, 
trashy kind of accomplishments, or rather 
the reputation for nengeapiielinents; for 
mankind generally are fonder of appearing 
to know something, than of seeking after 
knowledge, 

The system must be faulty that dubs a 
man A.B,, or A.M., merely. from his sitting 
still and listening to a routine of discourses, 
which are generally unconnected, or trivial, 
and often senseless, These are facts, of 
course, that almost every one knows; but 
“nothing,” says Montaigne, “is so firmly 
believed as that which we least know;’’ for 
which reason Plato said, “ that it is more 
easy to satisfy my hearers with a discourse 
about the nature of the gods than of men,” 

We speak to the intelligent. If you wish 
to benefit yourself, or the community in 
which you ben measure in your mind only 
that knowledge upon which the grand 
pies of society rest for its peace and 

appiness. Fame sought in this channel 


is lasting. Knowledge of this kind is 


always in demand, If is from this aequire- 


ment that we daily see instances of men, 
who never were crowned with the lowest 
collegiate honour, soar into the high 
heavens of intellectual greatness, and win 
the esteem and admiration of the world, 
Let it not be understood that we undervalue 
the consideration of speculative philosophy; 
no, but we must distinguish between 
chimerical speculations demonstrable 
theories; the former can never produee an 

thing which is not imaginary, and whic 

does not vanish like the dreams of alehymy, 
or the idle reveries of judicia] astrolo sy 
while the latter stands immutable amidst 
all the ravages of time, and ultimately 
must have a practical application, For in- 
stance, the conical pendulum of Huygens 


- remained useless for ages, until Watt con- 


verted it into a most efficient regulator of 
the steam-engine. And, again, the accu- 
rate observations of the longitude, which 
preserve navigators from shipwreck, spring 
indeed from a theory, which, by a chain of 
truths, goes as far Ae as the discoveries 
made in the school of Plate, though they 
were afterwards buried twenty-one centu- 
ries in perfect inutility. 





CURIOUS PARTICULARS RESPECT- 
ING FLOBA MACDONALD. 


Mr. Robert Cole, of Upper Norton 
Street, announces in the columns of the 
“ Atheneum,” a singular and interesting 
discovery made within the last few months, 
among letters which had been previously sold 
as waste paper. They were addressed to a 
merchant, Mr. Thomas Clerk, and they 
throw some light on a subscription formerly 
set on foot to requite the fidelity and de- 
votion of Flora Macdonald — 

The first in order of date is a holo- 
graph letter of our heroine: 

“Sir, — Few days agoe yours of the 
26th March came to hand, by which I un- 
derstand my Lady Primrose hath lodged in 
your hands for my behoof 627/. sterling, 
and that her Ladyship had in veiw to add 
more, of which you would aquent me, so as 
to send a proper discharge to my Lady, 
which I am ready doe, how soon you are 
pleas’d to advise me, and as I am to haye 
security to my friends satisfaction on Sir 
James M‘Donalds estate,* its design’d the 
whole should be payed next May to John 
M‘Kinzie, of Delvin, writter att Ednr, of 
which my father-in-law spock to Kenneth 
M'Kinzie, attorney, who will give you pro- 
per derections, at the same time shall be 
glad to hear from you as oft as you pleas, 
in order I may observe such directions as 





* Sir James M‘Donald was son of Lady Marga- 
ret M‘Donald; he died at Rome, 1766, having suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of bis father 
Sir Alexander, in 1746, 
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my Lady will be pleas’d to give you con- 
cerning me; I was uneasie befor the recipt 
of your letter that my Lady was not well, 
having wrott frequently to her ladyship, 
but has had no return. Please be so good 
as to offer my humble duty to my Lady and 
Mrs. Drelincourt, : 
“An I am, Sir, your most humble servt, 
“Frora M‘DonaLp,’ 
“ Kingsborrow, April 23rd, 1751,” 

The following letter from John Macken- 
zie, the party mentioned by Flora, shews 
that the writer was evidently aware that 
the 627/, was only a portion of his client’s 
money, for he says he has powers from her 
to draw “for 6271 of her money :” 

“Sir,—I have powers from Mrs. Flora 
M‘Donald to draw on you for 6271. of her 
money, rg in your hands by Lad 
Primrose; but tho’ the money ig wanted, 
incline not to draw till again advised by 
you, that ther’s no obstacle to remove. You 

ropose in your letter to her a receipt or 
ischarge to Lady Primrose, which may be 
had, if were sure what form may please, 
and therefore I wish you would concert 
that with Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie in St. 
Martin’s Lane, and I undertake to return 
it. I subjoin to this a copy of all that ap- 
pears to me to be necessary. You will 
advise me when I am at fi me to draw. 
And I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 
“ Jo. MACKENZIE. 

“Writer to the Signet. 

“ Edinburgh, 11th May, 1751.” 

“I, Mrs. Flora M‘Donald, wife of Allan 
M‘Donald, younger, of Kingsburrow, here- 
by confess that the Right Honble. the Lady 
Primrose has fairly and fully paid and de- 
livered to me, or to my order, all money of 
mine intrusted to, or imprest in her hands, 
which I gratefully acknowledge and dis- 
charge her Ladyshi gros | I take 
such a writing as this to be all that my 
Lady will think requisite.” 

“Tt does nota from the correspond- 
ence how the sum of 6271 was ae I 
think it may be assumed that it was dis- 
tinct from the 800/, the subject of the next 
letter, for the latter sum is stated (in effect) 
to be a portion of Flora’s money lodged by 
Lady Primrose,” says Mr. Cole; 

“Sir,—Agreeable to yours of the 18th 
of May, I have valued on you of this date, 
to the order of Messrs. a & A 
Fairholms, for the eight hundred pounds 
sterling, of Mrs. Flora M‘Donald’s money, 
which Lady Primrose se ie in your bein 
The discharge my lady proposed, and 
whereof I sent you a copy in my last, 
shall be transmitted as soon as in course of 
post it can return from the Isle of Sky. I 
am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

“Jo. MaciENzig, 
“Edinburgh, 4th June, 1751.” 


dam them. That they are 
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Aenompensing. this letter is one of the 
same date Messrs. Fairholme, of 
cpa a transmitting the bill for 800/ 
This bill I also ; It bears no impress, 
however, of its being at all connected with 
Flora M‘Donald, except by an indorsement 
in the handwriting of Mr, Clerk, thus,— 

“ Lady Primrose. Jo. Mackensie’s drat 
for Mys, M‘Donald, 10th June, 1751, 8001.” 

The discharge alluded to by John 
Mackenzie pager not to have been sent 
until some time afterwards, for the letter 
transmitting it is dated in the November or 
the same year. 

“ Sir,—The inclosed discharge, tho’ of an 
old date, came but lately to my hands, and 
being out of town for a fortnight past is 
the reason you did not receive & so much 
sooner. M‘Donald’s obligations to 
good Lady Primrose’s generosity are such, 
that both she and her friends would be to 
blame if dilatory in anything that may give 
my Lady the least satisfaction, and if the 
inclosed is not sufficiently ample, it will be 
renewed in any other form desired. I am, 
Sir, your most humble servant, 

“ Jo. MACKENZIE. 

“ Edinburgh, Nov, 2, 1751,” 

Unfortunately the discharge was not 
found with the foregoing letters, but we 
may reasonably infer from the correspond- 
ence, that the amount in the aggregate 
which Flora received from Lady Primrose’s 
agent was very nearly the sum stated by 
Lord Mahon in his “ History of England,” 
1,500/, Iam, &c., Rosert Coz. 

57, Upper Norton Street, 

ortland Place. 





DIORAMA.—NOTRE DAME. 


We ought; sooner to have mentioned the 
singularly fine exhibition which the Dio- 
rama offers us this season. Great as its 
triumphs have been in former days, we 
do not know that it ever put forth such 
strong claims to admiration as in the pre- 
sent year. 

The interior of the abbey chureh of St, 
Ouen, in Rouen, is a masterly pointing It 
is impossible for the spectator to look at 
the mass’ pillare which enclose the nave, 
without feeling thoroughly persuaded that 
it would be perfectly easy to walk between 

y i on a flat 
surface is almost incredible. The illumi- 
nation of the cathedral by night is skil- 
fully managed, and the effect is appropri- 
ately magnificent, 

But what shall we say of the exterior. of 
Notre Dame! First, the subject is one of 
surpassing interest. It wag built on the 
ruins of a , in which, ag a 
stone, found beneath it in 1711, an altar 
had been erected to Jupiter Optimus Maxi, 
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mus by the watermen of Paris (Naute 
Parisiac), under Tiberius Cesar Augus- 
tus. If we allow ourselves a hasty glance 
at the memorable events of which it has 
been the scene, the site alone is worthy of 
being brought before English eyes. e 
venerable building is a noble object. Here 
many offerings of piety have been wit- 
nessed, some of grotesque absurdity, and 
others of a most horrible character. In 
1548, one Jacques le Blond, a dealer in old 
iron, was burnt alive in the Parvis of Notre 
Dame for having irreverently thrown down 
the image of the Virgin near the door of 
the choir; and two years afterwards, an 
unfortunate man, having madly attempted 
to knock down the same image with a 
sword, had his tongue cut out, and was 
then burned before the great door of the 
church. The awful judgments here given 
against the Templars, and a crowd of 
startling incidents, might be mentioned to 
increase the historical importance of the 
view. Nothing of the kind, however, is 
wanted. It is difficult to conceive a finer, 
nobler representation of some of the most 
striking features of the French capital. 
Of the present fabric of Notre Dame, Pope 
Alexander III, then a refugee in France, 
laid the first stone in 1163. The construc- 
tion of this church occupied two centuries; 
but divine worship was celebrated in it 
within twenty-three years after its com- 
mencement. The nave and the principal 
entrance date from the thirteenth century; 
but the red door, near the choir, was not 
terminated till 1420. The length of the 
edifice as it now stands is 415 feet, by 150 
in breadth, and nearly the same number in 
height. 

As if it were not enough to give the 
cathedral, and all the adjacent streets, 
bridges, and other erections, copied so ex- 
actly that they seem to have been lifted 
from Paris to the Regent’s Park, the 
Parisian sky, that all might be complete, 
is brought with it. The moonlight and 
starlight representations are matchless. 
Never have we seen an undertaking so vast, 
accomplished with such astonishing suc~ 
cess; never have we seen the glorious gor- 
geousness of the heavens in a cloudless 
night so exquisitely pictured. Really, 
looking at it, the eye is startled, and can 
hardly prevail upon itself to recognise a 
work so exquisite as the effort of a mortal 
hand. 





Reviews, 


Deformity Corrected. 
If diseases were subject to a classification 
based on the divisions of society, that of 
lateral curvature of the spine would be 


ranged almost entirely in the upper and 
rude claseox It prs I be allowed to be 
an important disease, not only from the 
facts above-mentioned, but because it is in 
one degree or other an exceedingly com- 
mon malady, including in its range pro- 
bably not less than one or more members 
of one family in every ten. Our attention 
has been directed to an interesting brochure 
on this subject by Mr. Skey, of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, whose profound know- 
ledge of the anatomy of the spine, its 
muscles, tendons, Mit especially 

ualify him for its treatment under disease. 

deed, it is not often that the attention of 
our — surgeons is engaged in illustra- 
ting maladies whose very frequency has 
rendered them the peculiar field of the 
empiric, and by whom the treatment of 
this malady has been sedulously and at the 
same time most unprofitably cultivated. 
Without dwelling on the subject of causes 
and liabilities, the insidious nature of 
which Mr. Skey has ably adverted to and 
described, we come to the important sub- 
ject of treatment, on the principle of which 
the author’s views appear as original as 
they are just. Mr.§. says (p. 42): 

“There is no error more fatal nor un- 
fortunately one more general in practice, 
than that which relies on exercise as the 
sole curative agent in distortion; as though 
exercise of any particular muscle could 
untwist the vertebral column distorted by 
the super-incumbent weight of years; as 
though exercise on planes, climbing poles, 
and other gymnastic pastimes, could en- 
large a contracted chest, or contract a 
morbidly dilated one; could drive the 
vertebre from their relations of a dozen 
years’ growth and conformation, and drag 
the spinal column upright! These are not 
curative but preventive measures.” 

Mr. Skey has based his treatment on 
his thorough acquaintance with the muscles 
and ligaments deranged, and he divides it 
into two distinct stages, the first being 
remedial, the second preventive. 

The first (as he says), acts on the skele- 
ton, the object of his first and most 
assiduous care. Here the agents are me- 
chanical, viz—pressure and extension; the 
former applied by means of soft-padded 
cushions to the sides of the trunk, opposite 
to the distortion, with the requisite counter- 
pressure, the latter, by weight, to the ex- 
tremities of the spine, adapted to the age 
and strength of the affected person. Many 
months devoted to this first and most im- 
eae object, in the endeavour to regain 

y gentle and continuous pressure the sym- 
metry of the body, is steadily pursued. 
The distorted form of the chest, by which 
the relative capacity and functions of the 
lungs have been long deranged, undergves 
by pressure, applied on true scientific and 
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hysiological principles to the surface, a 
Hes ual resumption of its healthy form. 
e lungs play freely and healthy, and in 
the same proportion does the subject of 
the treatment regain her former condition 
of health and strength. The second part 
of the treatment consists in the develope- 
ment of such muscles as have been pier 
lysed by disease, and the suspension of the 
use of those enlarged by excess of activity. 
This is effected by a series of muscular 
exercises, by which the action of each in- 
dividual muscle is studied and brought into 
play, till the functions as well as the forms 
of the two sides are as near as possible 
equalized. 

These are Mr. Skey’s views, and this his 
practice. We strongly recommend this 
work to the parents or friends of the un- 
fortunate subjects of this frequent malady, 
conscious that the principles on which it is 
founded are just and practical, and satisfied 
that the high repute of the author in the 
walks of surgery is a tee of its su- 
perior efficiency to the various systems of 
the tribe of empirics who, oreign to 
British, have vaunted their success in the 
treatment of lateral curvature of the spine. 





Pasiglot System: an entirely new, practical, 
and theoretical introduction to the French 
Language. Part I. By Gzorce Crane 
and GUERARD NEGREL. 

The motive, as the authors set out in 
their preface, for publishing the present 
work, is of a double nature. The first, 
“that, from the gradual manner in which 
the construction of the language is un- 
folded amid the impossibility of anticipa- 
tion, they are certain that its capabilities 
may be fairly and fully tested, by woEsing 
methodically the machinery with whic 
they nan accomplish the end proposed, 
instead of skimming over the work, 
picking out here and there a salient point, 
and thus obtaining that superficial ac- 
quaintance with the subject, so frequently 
seen in persons who tancy “ that they can 
speak a language, of which, in truth, they 
know just enough to enable them to expose 
their ignorance of its principles. he 
second motive is the hope, that the nothing- 
ness of the price may induce many who 
take an interest in the elegant and now 
almost universal language of which it treats, 
to inspect the first portion of the work; an 
inspection that will show at a glance both 
the originality and the strictly | venga 
cal character of the system, and thus pro- 
mote the adoption of a method of teaching, 
which, while it tends greatly to shorten the 
philological studies of youth, and relieves 
them from much of their tediousness, aug- 
ments, in a triple ratio, both the amount 
and the quality of the knowledge obtained.” 
The five preliminary lessons which are 
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embraced in the first livraison, now before 
us, give fair token of the author's acquaint- 
ance with the theory. of ical con- 
struction, and the modes of language. The 
examples seem to be well chosen, with the 
view of presenting an adequate variety of 
vocables and simple phrases, and to 
us likely to be more useful than the theo- 
retical introductions to each section, which 
are too abstract and technical to have much 
beneficial effect on the mind of a child. 
This objection, at the same time, will not 
detract from the merit or utility of the 
work to the tical teacher, who, while 
he is en; in teaching the young idea 
how to shoot, or, at least, to shoot at, the 
difficult idioms and niceties of the French 
tongue, will find that he is unconsciously 
indoctrinating himself in the philosophy of 
French grammar. 
Steill's Pictorial R 

Mr. Steill, in this elemen work, is as 
explicit and as effective as he is in his 
noted “Pictorial Spelling Book,” and 
“Reading Assistant.” Besides the advan- 
tage of wood-cuts illustrative of important 
features, there is another of equally great 
importance—a clear and unaffected style, 
suited to the capacities of those whom he 
addresses—the young. The illustrations 
are fair, and the subjects illustrated bespeak 
Mr. Steill’s tact in leaving impressions on 
the mind of the scholar. The historical 
remarks inemeprcoet throughout this little 
volume are valuable to the tyro, and will 
tend to lead his mind to works in which 
each respective subject is more elaborately 
trea 

As a specimen both of the style of com- 
position, and of the character of the engra- 


vings, we extract 
“LupLow,—on the Teme, 142 miles N W., 
is the great thoroughfare into Wales. It is 
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an ancient town, which has occasionally 
been the residence of royalty; it has the 
remains of a castle, where all business 
relating to the principality of Wales was 
usually transacted. This castle was evi- 
dently one of great strength and grandeur; 
it stands on a wooded rock, overlooking 
the river, which defends it on that side, 
while on the other it is partly surrounded 
by a moat cut out of the rocks: it was also 





defended by towers at proper distances. 
Though now in a ruined condition, it 
adorns the town, and around it there are a 
number of favourite public walks. Popu- 
lation 5,064. It returns two members of 
Parliament.” 

“Barnes —a village W.S. W. on the 
banks of the Thames. St. Mary’s Church 
is a very ancient structure; and as its de- 
molition is likely to take place, a represen- 
tation of it is here given. 
On the south wallis astone 
tablet, dedicated to the me- 
mory of Edward Rose, a 
retired citizen of London, 
who left £20 to the poor of 
Barnes, for the purchase of 
anacre ofland,on condition 
that this tablet should be 
kept up, with rose trees 

lanted round it.—Popu- 
ation, 1461.” 

Adults may peruse this 
interesting little work as 
well as the young, and be 
gteatly benefited by the 
perusal, 





PMitscellairesus, 


The Model of Venice.—A few months 
ago we called the attention of our readers 
to this beautiful and interesting specimen 
of artistic excellence. It is now with 
regret that we record the fate of 
that lovely model, and the harassing con- 
dition in which the enterprising pro- 
prictor has been plunged. It is about nine 
months since Mr. Illius first exhibited his 
model to the London public, which un- 
fortunately is the close of the sight-going 
season, and, therefore, involved him in 
serious difficulties. An appeal appeared 
in the Times, and one in the Herald, solicit- 
ing the public to support Mr. Illius; that 
the hone eon starving for want of means 
to make it known; and that it was well en- 
titled to a visit from all. This appeal 
would have had its desired effect, but the 
executors of the late proprietor of the hall 
distrained the model, have placed it in a 
damp cellar, and thus deprived Mr. Illius of 
the only means he hado paying them; and 
thereby likely to tend to the utter ruin of 
two respectable foreign families, Mr. Illius 
is still at the Egyptian It has been 
hinted to us that a subscription is about 
to be set on foot for the benefit of these 
unfortunate families. 


“ Revolt of the Harem.”—The Nazarene 


and the Moorish ladies—“Gentlemen of no 


England, who live at home at case,” little 
dream of the overhauling and pulling 
about to which the traveller may be sub- 


jected by the fair sex—the black as well as 
white beauties of Africa. Mr. Hay gives 
an odd account of his treatment. He had 
found his ip: Sree a Moorish palace, and 
‘was prying about to see what he could pick 
up for his meditated book, unobserved, as 
he thought, when in a moment he found 
himself in a very extraordinary situation— 
Gulliver was not more closely examined in 
ae or Brobdignag. We give his own 
words:—*TI turned to rejoin the master 
of the house, when a door, through the 
chinks of which all my movements must 
have been watched, was thrown open, and 
out rushed the Houris, black, white, half- 
caste, fat, thin, old, and young! It was 
impossible for me to escape, and had I 
made a precipitate movement, I should 
have become liable to the worst of imputa- 
tions; so I stood stock still, and was quickly 
arrested by the powerful paws of a jet- 
black dame dame, and then commenced a 
general scrutiny of m rson. ‘ Look,’ 
said one, ‘I told you the Nazarenes had a 
mouth, and a nose, and ears, just like Mo- 
hamedans!’ ‘See,’ said another, taking 
up my hand; ‘one, two, three, four, five;— 
exact y the same number!’ ‘ But what are 
these?’ screamed a third, who had laid 


hold of the skirts of my coat; “does he 
hide his tails here?’ ‘ And he laughs, too!’ 
they exclaimed. From this, indeed, I could 
onger refrain, although I was becomin 

seriously uneasy, lest my absence shoul 

be discovered by the great man; for I was 
now in the midst of the most forbidden 

















frtit, althotigh it proved fat inferior to 
what my fertile fancy had previously ima- 
gined. Indeed a less attractive posse of 
womankind I never beheld; for almost all 
these ladies were at a time of life when the 
fineness of the Moorish features had disap- 
peared; and the only redeeming grace that 
remained to them, which is common, in- 
deed, to all the white women of West Bar- 
bary, was the large gazelle eye. As to the 
admired en bon point of youth, it had been 
replaced by a gross fatness, which covered 
forms that were ofice perhaps of perfect 
symmetry. According to the taste of the 
Moor, a lady is in perfection when her 
charms ate a load fora camel. One, how- 
evet, of this motley circle deserved all m 
admiration as a Mauritanian Venus. This 
was a racpetocngy ag, her age, I 
thought, was sweet fifteen—the prime cf 
womanhood in this precocious country; for 
their beauty seems to fade with their tzens. 
Her complexion was very fair, her eyes 
dark hazel, to which the black border of 
‘Kohol’ gave a languid expression. She 
had a coral-lipped mouth, round as a ring, 
as the Moorish ode describes the feature. 
Her black hair, braided with silver cords, 
waived in profusion over her shoulders. 
Her sylph-like figure was clothed in a pale 
green caftan, embroidered on the bosom 
and skirt in silver thread. This garment 
reached a little below her knees, and over 
it she wore an outer robe of light gauze, 
confined around the waist by a red zone of 
Fez silk. The sleeves of her caftan were 
wide and open near the wrist: showing at 
every turn an arm like alabaster, which 
was encircled by a plain but massive brace- 
let of Soodan gold; and her uncovered legs 
were seen from below the caftan clasped 
with chased silver; her feet were also bare, 
for in her sally with the rest she had for- 
gotten her slippers; her feet, as well as her 
hands, were dyed with henna of a bright 
orange colour. Over her head she had 
thrown a light muslin kerchief—but in 
this sudden tumult her curiosity got the 
better of her national caution, and she 
stood before me quite unveiled. During 
the uproar occasioned by my intrusion, the 
outhful damsel was the only one silent; 
ut now taking alarm from the noise of the 
rest, she half hid her pretty features, and 
cried in an anxious whisper, ‘ Hush: hush! 
hush! My father will hear; and then, oh! 
what will become of this young christian?’ 
‘ What do we care?’ said a barrel of a wo- 
man, with eyes that rolled like gooseberries 
in a saucer, and whom I took to be the 
most favoured dame of this party-coloured 
assemblage, for her dress far surpassed 
that of all the rest in costliness. ‘It was 
the Christian’s fault for daring to——.’ 
She could not finish her speech, for the 
gruff voice of theit lord was heard. * What 
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yin y wlan “Figo the other Nazarene?’ 
then eny: came teampiné 
nearer a pes ‘one oo are the 
stirroundin: its, black, white, 3 
The little damsel was the last to heen en 
euidently with less apprehension than the 
rest, Veiling closely all her features 
except one dear eye, she said to me, in a 
uick whisper, * ,t be afraid, Nazarene. 
ell my father it was all our fault; he is 
very -natured, and you are so young.’ 
Thad by luck a rosebud at my breast. I 
answered by giving it to her with a thank- 
ing smile.” 





The Gatherer, 


Tea and Coffee.—Out favourite beverages, 
tea and coffee, had great opposition to en- 
counter in their Bo te to greatness—of 
consumption. ‘Tea was long denounced 
as “ slow ened and coffee was accused 
of producing dreadful diseases, Elizabeth 
Charlotte, duchess of Orleans, a hundred 
and twenty years ago, writes to one of her 
royal correspondents, “I am very sorry, 
dear Louisa, to hear that you have begun 
to take coffee, for nothing in the world can 
be more prejudicial to health. Every day 
I see people who have been compelled to 
discontinue its use by the serious com- 
plaints which it has ae on. The 
princess of Hainault has died of it, and, 
after her death, they found the coffee col- 
lected in her stomach, where it had pro- 
duced a hundred little ulcers. 

Rabbit Catching.—Rabbits may easily be 
taken alive, by soaking their favourite 
food, parsley, in strong rum or brandy. A 
similar method is employed in catching 
small birds with steeped seed. They, like 
the rabbits, are so intoxicated by the spirit, 
that there is no difficulty in obtaining as 
many as you wish.— 

Return of Shipwrecks.—By Lloyd's re- 
turns, it appears that the annual loss to 
this country by shipwreck is 610 ships, 
£2,500,000 of property, and 1,500 lives. 

Choice of an Executioner—M. D’ Arn- 
henbohr mentions a custom to have formerly 
existed in England which we have not read 
of elsewhere. In cases of high treason he 
states the executioner to have been com- 
monly chosen by the family of the culprit 
who usually made him a present of an axe 
with a silver x 

Patriotic Impudence.—Jack Wilkes, to 
insult Lord Bute, wrote and published a 
new yoga which he wrote and pub- 
lished to an ol » “The Fall of Morti- 
mer,” in which Lord Bute was compared to 
that minion, and the Princess Dowager to 
the mother of Edward the Third. With 
characteristic effrontery, Wilkes one day 
accosted Mr. Jeremiah Dyson, the secre- 
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tary to the Treasury, and asked him if he 
was going towards Downing Street; “ be- 
cause,” added he, “a friend of mine has 
dedicated a play to Lord Bute, and it is 
usual to give -&. vt something; I wish 
you would put his Lordship in mind of it.” 

Severity of the Season.—Every year we 
hear that the climate of England is very 
different from what it was in former days. 
It may, however, be more than suspected 
that it was always variable, capricious, and 
uncertain. Horace Walpcle, writing on 
this subject a century ago, reported on 
the current year what might do for 1844: 
“ The spring has gone out of town for the 
season, and the summer has set in with its 
usual severity.” 

Shakespeare's Julius Caesar.—That fine 
lay in which Kemble used to be so inimita- 
ly great, and which has long been regarded 

as one of the noblest effurts of our great 
poet, was not always a a Lee 
says, in the dedication of his “ Lucius Ju- 
nius Brutus,” what seems to assert that it 
was ill-received, when first performed. 
“ Shakespeare’s ‘ Brutus,’” he says, “ with 
much adoe beat himself into the heads of a 
blockish age, so knotty were the oaks he 
had to deal with.” 

Last notices of the dramatist Wycherley.— 
A publication called “ Weekly remarks on 
the most Material News, Foreign and Do- 
mestic,” 1716, contained the following in- 
telligence:—“ December 31, 1714.—Mr. 
Wycherly, who has wrote several plays 
and poems, and, among others, the com 
called ‘The Country Wife,’ has lately 
taken one of twenty-four to himself, 
thinking it time to look toward heaven. 
** January 7, 1715.—On Sunday morning, 
the first instant, about three of the clock, 
died Mr. Wycherley (whom we lately men- 
tioned to be married), aged 75.” 

England and France.—The Prince de 
Joinville’s ridiculous brochure seems founded 
on the old notion that England and France 
can never be real friends. Strange as this 
may sound, Mr, Fox speaking of the com- 
mercial treaty sonable’ with France in 
1787, went so far as to declare “that 
France and England were natural and un- 
alterable enemies ; that it was essential to 
the safety and independence of England to 
regard France with jealousy and distrust ; 
and that ‘to endeavour to maintain friendly 
intercourse with that kingdom, was equally 
vain and contrary to sound policy.” ( Tom- 
line. vol. ti. p. 5. 


An Editor’s Heroics—Amaury Duval, in 


editing a history of the monuments of art 
collected by Denon, indulges in the following 
rapturous strain describing a morsel of hee 
s:—“We do not pretend to put this 

S., however curious, in comparison with 
lories of the youngest of 
ce, but we may safely 


hi -dyi 
the marshals of 
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valuable; it was 
found in Eeypt, in the hand of a mummy, 
whilst the French valour was spreading its 
renown quite round the globe, or rather 
was making fast, after having taken two 
whole turns round our planet; it was 
pe. to France in the same vessel that 
had the honour to convey home the invin- 
cible 38th Regiment of Infantry, a band of 
heroes of whom the smallest fifer, perha 
even the doctor of the regiment, by a single 
frown, could have routed Cesar and all his 
legions; and it was finally framed and 
glazed, and safely hung on the wall in M. 
non’s study in Paris, the unconquered 
and unconquerable, the city of glory and 
of triumph.” The city, it may be necessary 
to pemete. thus spoken of was Paris; and 
this sublime tribute to its unconquerable 
fame was rendered in 1829, the preceding 
fifteen years having been twice occupied by 
victorious foreign armies! 
On a pi of plate, ui; Messrs. N 
Vind Co. being Seeomtal to Me Baan 
A piece of plate the lessee cheers, 
Who well may of success be vain, 
Rut still a Catchpole, it appears, 
Must be employed for Drury Lane. 
Penny-wise and Pound -foolish.—Frederick 
ef Prussia, according to Sir Charles Han- 
bury Williams, expended £40,000 on the 
Opera House and its engagements, yet, 
says he, the same king when an opera is to 
be performed, will not allow £10 a night 
for wax candles, and the smoke that rises 
from the bad oil, and the horrid stench 
from the tallow make many of the audience 


affirm, that it is Med 4 


sick, 
A little Mother and a full grown Daughter. 
—The New Zealand Company's Report 


consists of 38 pages—the appendix to it 
of 1140! 





Postscript. — BricKLaYer’s Arms TER- 


MINUS. 

We should mention that all the timber, 
amounting to many thousand tons, employed 
in the construction of the viaduct from the 
Bricklayers’ Arms Station to New Cross, 
has undergone the | ae of paynizing de- 
scribed in No. 20 of THe Mrrror, whereby 
it is rendered thoroughly proof against the 
ravages of insects or of fire, and as durable 
as iron. Paynized Wood is actually to be 
used instead of iron for the rails of the 
Guildford Junction Railway. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Ww.” No. 2 of ‘* Scenes on the Mediterranean”’ 
will appear in our next. 
“« F” Contributions relative to the ancient build- 
ings of London will be received with thanks. 
“ Edinburgh and its Localities,” with illustrations 
by Delamotte, will shortly appear. 
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